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Wut some stock 
in her stocking 
for Christmas 


4 pees decision of a prominent 
member firm of the Stock Ex- 
change to advertise stocks as “an 
ideal gift” for Christmas opens up 
some interesting possibilities. 

Can we expect some enterprising 
firm to remind harassed husbands 
to “make her rock with du Pont 
stock” at Christmas? Or. “She'll 
yell with glee if given A. T. & T.?” 
Or even. “Every day will be Christ- 
mas if you give her LOO shares of 
Jersey Standard?” 

It might be at least mildly amus- 
ing to speculate as to which listed 
stocks lend themselves most appro- 
priately to the Christmas season. 

Perhaps Bethlehem might be a 
natural choice. 

Most other stocks. however. re- 
quire a bit of torturing to achieve 
the spirit of the Yuletide. 

If your Lady expects diamonds 
in her stocking come December 
25. would she be too disappointed 


to find. instead. some shares of 
Diamond Alkali or Diamond Match 
or Diamond T Motor? 

There may even be wives who see 
merit in presenting their spouses 
with the shares—rather than the 
products—of Distillers Corpora- 
tion-Seagrams or Hiram Walker- 
Goederham & Worts. 

Possibly daughter might be as 
well pleased with shares of Radio. 
Zenith or Sylvania as she would 
have been with a color TV set. 

And that college graduate son 
might be able to buy his own car 
with the dividends from a block of 
General Motors stock. 


Scent or Shares? 

Even Aunt Mathilda, passionate 
lover of perfumes, could he eX- 
pected to bear up pretty well if her 
eift turned out to be a bundle of 
Warner-Lambert shares. 

Uncle Ben probably wouldn't 
miss the usual carton of cigarettes 
if he found his stocking crammed 
with shares of American Tobacco. 
R. J. Reynolds or Philip Morris. 

The reader can go on from there. 
remembering, the editor hopes. 
that no “tip” on any of the shares 
cited is implied in any way. 

* * * * 

(Reprinted, with some slight re- 
visions. from The Exchange for 
December. 1952.) 
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Newspapers Step Up 


Stock Exchange Coverage 


By KENNETH HAYEs 


ORE people own common 
M stocks today than ever be- 
fore, and a record number of daily 
newspapers—whose news columns 
mirror the interests of their read- 
ers — publish “Big Board” stock 
tables. 

Not only do more dailies publish 
the complete list of stocks traded 
on the Stock Exchange than was 
the case some four years ago, but 
the number of papers carrying any 
stock tables has increased. 

A survey just completed for The 
Exchange Magazine — analyzing 
811 daily newspapers published in 
554 cities with populations of 
25,000 or more each—uncovered 
the following facts: 

e There are 113 dailies which 
publish complete stock tables. 
as compared with 101 late in 
1952. 

e The number of morning 
papers carrying full stock lists 
has risen to 80 from 71. 

e The number of evening papers 
publishing full tables has 
risen to 33 from 30. 

The number of dailies carry- 


ing either complete or partial 
stock tables has risen to 552 
from 502. 

¢ Total daily circulation of the 
552 papers which print com- 
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plete or partial stock tables 
amounts to 39,431,894 copies. 
Morning papers account for 
17,094,657 and evening pa- 
pers for 22,337,237. 


The survey of daily newspaper 
stock market coverage was based 
on the stock market of Tuesday. 
September 11, 1956. That date was 
chosen arbitrarily in advance. 

Trading volume amounted to 
1,923,380 shares—just about aver- 
age for last September—and _ the 
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number of individual stock issues 
traded totaled 1,129. 

The first survey of newspapers- 
published in this Magazine for 
March, 1953—covered Tuesday. 
November 25, 1952. Volume that 
day was 1,930,620 shares, with 
1.213 stocks traded. 

The three accompanying tables 
give, in some detail. the more im- 
portant findings disclosed in the 
latest survey. 








Table No. 1 shows, for instance, 
that 20.5 per cent of the 552 dailies 
which publish market prices carry 
the complete Stock Exchange list. 

However, AMs make a better 
showing than PMs—by 80 to 33— 
even though 331 more evening 
than morning papers were an- 
alyzed. 

More than 38 per cent of the 
AMs that publish any stock tables 
carry the complete list; while the 
comparative figure for the PMs 
is less than 10 per cent. 

Conversely, only 16.6 per cent 
of the morning paper tables con- 
tained 99 or fewer individual 
stocks: whereas the proportion for 
evening papers was 41.2 per cent. 

No section of the Continental 
United States, as Table No. 2 
shows, lacks a daily paper carrying 
the complete list of stocks traded 
on the “Big Board.” 

More dailies in the South At- 


District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina. 
South Carolina, Georgia and Flor. 
ida—publish full stock tables than 
any other section. The 29 papers 
with such coverage in that area 
compare with 19 in the three Pacific 
Coast States of Washington, Ore- 
gon and California, 15 in the five 
East North Central States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin and 13 in the three Mid- 
dle Atlantic States of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

There is only one daily in the 
Mountain States—Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico. 
Arizona, Utah and Nevada—which 
publishes a complete stock table. 
But 32 other papers in that area 
carry partial lists, 

No Territorial daily prints all 
stocks, but 4carry abbreviated lists. 

Table No. 3—which cites the 


newspapers studied in each section, 


























lantic States—Delaware, Maryland, their combined circulation, the 
BREAKDOWN OF 552 DAILY NEWSPAPERS WHICH PUBLISH 
N. Y. S. E. STOCK TABLES 

No. of Individual Number cf Papers Per 
Stock Prices Published AMs PMs Total Cent 
BP. Sia twenties aonterane senieeda’s 80 33 113 20.5 
900 & up but not all .............; 1 i 8 V5 
PMO isha awn ivieaen co besameen 5 6 a 2.0 
ON PE aivecccctinensdunres we msee 3 9 12 22 
MEM pe S5ie vkd BRET OMOreesee 5 15 20 3.6 
PM aieo te kcapicaverecagiererendcaierneeiane 36 41 77 13.9 
EM. ain asta s.alpeare eee dens 45 90 135 24.4 
PNM 45.2 Niki ss aaGademaneces 35 141 176 31.9 

210 342 552 100.0 
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number of cities where they are 
published, cities’ populations and 
the number of dailies which do and 
don’t carry stock tables—also fur- 
nishes a couple of surprises. 


England—-the Cradle of Capitalism 
show the smallest proportion of 
stock table coverage—48 per cent. 
Numerically, the largest num- 
ber of dailies which do not publish 

















a lor instance, a greater pro- stock tables of any kind are 58 in 
c portion of the papers analyzed in the Middle Atlantic, 38 in New 
the Mountain States—85 per cent England and 37 in the West South 
€ carry stock tables than any other Central States. 
s area. It would be difficult to over- 
d Percentagewise. dailies in New emphasize the importance of the 
i. 
4 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 552 DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
‘7 CARRYING STOCK TABLES 
M. 
5 ____No. of Papers and No. of Stocks Published 
h 900& 750 500 350 200 100 99 
‘ Up, But To To To To To Or 
é Region All Not All 899 749 499 349 199 Less 
a = Se ae —— aie ts —— ees 7 
MEW EOHGRe ko aeseneccasienss 10 0 0 1 3 7 2 12 
il (Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., 
Conn.) 
is MIDDLE ATLANTIC ............. 13 4 3 1 3 6 25 26 
1e (N. Y., N. J., Penna.) 
n, EAST NORTH CENTRAL ...... a 2 1 3 2 14 27 43 
he (Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis.) 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL ......... 8 0 2 3 2 4 13 18 
a (Minn., lowa, Mo., N. D., S. D., 
Neb., Kans.) 
Ro) | | 29 1 1 1 1 13 30 17 
(Del., Md., D. of C., Va., W. Va., 
NM. C.,. $. C., Ga., Fla.) 
oxi EAST SOUTH CENTRAL .......... 10 0 1 1 0 2 4 11 
ent (Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss.) 
0.5 WEST SOUTH CENTRAL ...... , 8 1 0 1 3 9 10 22 
1.5 (Ark., La., Okla., Texas) 
2.0 ee ee 1 0 2 1 2 17 5 5 
2.2 (Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. M., 
- Ariz., Utah, Nevada) 
39 WN eee Sion emareveats 19 0 1 0 2 5 19 20 
a (Wash., Ore., Calif.) 
ia TERRITOMIES (cowie tocxcannteces 0 oO 0) 0 2 0 0 2 
jae (Alaska, Hawaii) = 
0.0 BIT sis bearers 13008 #41 12 20 77 135 «176 
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widespread publicity newspapers 
give to the prices of shares bought 
and sold on the Stock Exchange. 

This publicity begins, of course. 
when a transaction is made on the 
trading floor. It is completed when 
that transaction and others are 
tabulated in the stock tables of 
newspapers across the country. 

The Exchange itself starts this 
price publicity by printing a run- 
ning record of transactions via the 
nationwide ticker system. The 
of each trade—there are 
thousands every market day from 
10:00 A.M. to 3:30 P.M.—is 
printed on the ticker in a matter of 
minutes. 


price 


Few people have even a vague 
idea of the huge sums spent by 
daily newspapers to give their 
readers stock tables. 

One prominent evening newspa- 


“ 


characterizes as “a_ million 
dollar operation” the total yearly 
expenses it incurs in supplying its 
readers with a complete list of all 
issues bought and sold each mar- 
ket day on the New York Stock 
Exchange. In this particular in- 
stance, a good part of the heavy 
cost results from the speed re- 
quired to get the full table in the 
paper and then to get the paper on 
the street promptly. 


per 


If the annual expense should 
average $350,000, rather than 
$1,000,000, for each of the other 
112 daily newspapers that print 
complete lists, the total expenses 
for all 113 dailies which publish 
full stock tables would exceed $40 
million every year. 

And, of course, newspapers 
which publish only partial stock 
lists have bills to pay. too. 





_DISTRIBUTION OF DAILY 


NEWSPAPERS ANALYZED 











No. of News- 

No. Of papers Which 

Cities Don’t 

No. of In Which Cities’ Carry Carry 

Papers Papers Are Total Stock Stock 

Region Studied Circulation Published Population Tables Tables 
New England 73 3,545,882 54 11,280,048 35 38 
Middle Atlantic 139 =: 13,716,557 98 37,299,169 81 58 
East North Central if 139 10,847,141 102 34,136,705 107 32 
West North Central . 65 4,291,404 46 11,603,910 50 15 
South Atlantic 127 4,883,349 78 16,360,590 93 34 
East South Central . cus 44 2,309,404 30 6,353,518 29 15 
West South Central ...... 91 3,914,204 56 11,050,147 54 37 
ee me 1,335,768 23 3,477,306 33 6 
DN at ca tccanasuii 89 5,328,363 64 19,282,032 66 23 
NT cs i oe ac ee es 5 175,826 3 632,044 4 1 
Totals 811 50,347,898 554 151,475,469 552 259 
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Those Amazing Chemicals 


N THE course of recent weeks, 
] the writer has asked a number 
of experienced investors to “name 
five or six outstanding listed com- 
mon stocks,” giving no intimation 
of why the question was asked. 

Naturally, a great variety of is- 
sues were cited—with one excep- 
tion: Every single person ques- 
tioned mentioned at least one of 
the chemical stocks in the accom- 
panying table. 

Yet, every one of the 15 tabled 
chemical stocks was listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange in 
1920 or later, mostly later. In fact. 
on average the 15 issues have been 
on the “Big Board” for about 29 
years. Trading in 2 began in 
1920, 1 in 1921. 3 in 1922, 1 
each in 1923, 1924 and 1926, 3 
in 1929 and 1 each in 1936, 1937 
and 1939. 

Obviously, therefore, these is- 
sues are decidedly newcomers to a 
securities marketplace with a his- 
tory extending back nearly 165 
years. 


Hard to Match 


But, from a performance record. 
it would probably be difficult. if 
not impossible, to come up with 15 
common stocks in any other in- 
dustrial classification which have 
treated their stockholders more 
handsomely. 

It would have cost an investor 
an estimated $103,776 to buy 100 
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shares of each of these 15 chem- 
icals at their initial trades on the 
Stock Exchange—this over a pe- 
riod of 19 years. By the close of 
the third 1956 quarter, the original 
1.500 shares would have grown to 
18.296 through stock dividends 
and splits, a gain of nearly 1,120 
per cent. And the portfolio’s market 
value would have risen to a stag- 
gering $1,726,788, an appreciation 
of some 1,564 per cent. 

In fairness, it should be pointed 
out that not all listed chemical 
stocks matched the market per- 
formances of those in the tabula- 
tion. Actually some advanced less 
sharply in market value between 
the time trading began on the Ex- 
change and the close of the third 
1956 quarter than those tabled 
and others declined. 


Market Records 


Some of the chemicals cited 
registered market performances 
which are almost fantastic. In- 
deed. 10 of the 15 enjoyed price 
gains of more than 500 per cent 
between the time they were listed 
and September 30, 1956. 

The largest increase was 9,755 
per cent for E. I. duPont de 
Nemours. It seems hard to be- 
lieve now that an investment of 
only $11,500 in 1922 for 100 du 
Pont shares would have grown to 
5,880 shares worth $1.133.370 by 
the close of the third 1956 quarter. 
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Almost as impressive is that 100 
shares of Air Reduction—acquired 
in 1920 for only $3,200—could 
have ballooned to 900 shares, with 
a market value of $39,375. a rise of 
1.130 per cent. 

And, 100 shares of Union Car- 
hide & Carbon — acquired for 
$8,400 in 1926—would have grown 
to 900 shares, valued at $101,025, 
or 1,103 per cent above cost. 

Only three of the 15 chemical 
stocks shown rose less than 200 
per cent in market value between 
the time of listing and the close 
of September. The 


three were 


Procter & Gamble, 58 per cent; 
National Cylinder Gas, 146; and 
Columbian Carbon, 198 per cent. 

What accounts for the tremen- 
dous increases in market values of 
chemical stocks? 

The answer, most experts would 
probably agree, lies largely in new 
and better products evolved from 
effective research. 

“Research,” E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company says, “has 
been an important part of the du 
Pont program ever since the com- 
pany was founded.” 

The company, it adds, “believes 





INVESTMENT PERFORMANCES OF 15 ‘ 


Approximate 
Cost of 
Year 100 Shares | 
Trading When : 
Began Trading ( 
Stock on NYSE Began 9 
Ai GERUCTIOM CO., OG... onc cece ce eacnee 1920 $ 3,200 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP.............. 1920 6,238 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. ............ 1924 2,900 
BIEAS POWOER CO) on. i kei sina ewes ene 1922 12,000 
COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. ................. 1923 4,825 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. ............. 1922 4,475 2 
DOW CHEMICAL CO. (TRIE) nisin sc cccce cc eses 1937 13,500 1 
du PONT de NEMOURS (E. I.) & CO........... 1922 11,500 5, 
HERCULES POWDER CO. oni veiieine wee nas 1929 13,000 1 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. ............... 1929 7,600 1 
NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS CO............... 1939 1,200 
PENNSYLVANIA GLASS SAND CORP. ........ 1936 1,800 
PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. nk sic sicncencwns 1929 9,600 
TEXAS GULF SULPIUR CO. ................. 1921 3,538 | 
UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CORP. .......... 1926 8,400 
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a dynamic research program is 


has spent three dollars on plant 


essential to the sound growth of its expansion and construction. 
3 business. Large-scale research About half of du Pont’s sales 
\- * is made possible by the now result from products either 
f ability and willingness of modern unknown or in their infancy 20 
industry to risk large sums of years ago. 
d money, far beyond the reach of Charles Allen Thomas, president 
° the lone investor. In this manner, of Monsanto Chemical, said _re- 
r industry has advanced human cently that his company spent a 
le knowledge and put it to practical — little over $60 million on research 
: use more rapidly and on a larger and development — exclusive of 
% scale than ever possible before.” patent work or engineering costs 
“i For every dollar it has spent on —from 1950 through 1955. 


CS 





research in the past 20 years, the 
du Pont Company points out. it 


From this research. Monsanto 
came up with 173 new products! 





¢§ OF 15 CHEMICAL COMMON STOCKS 





mate 

of 

res No. of 

n Shares 9/30/56* Increase 

ng Owned Market in Market Per Cent 
xn 9/30/56* Value Value Increase 
100 900 $ 39,375 $ 36,175 1,130 
38 463 44,390 38,152 612 
00 600 22,729 19,825 684 
100 600 49,200 37,200 310 
25 300 14,400 9,575 198 
175 2,205 38,588 34,113 762 
00 1,413 97,144 83,644 620 
300 5,880 1,133,370 1,121,870 9,755 
00 1,200 47,700 34,700 267 
500 1,983 70,892 63,292 833 
00 106 2,955 1,755 146 
300 242 13,824 12,024 668 
500 304 15,200 5,600 58 
538 1,200 36,000 32,462 917 
400 900 101,025 92,625 1,103 


“Assuming retention of any shares received as stock dividends or from splits by 
investor who acquired 100 shares when trading began in this stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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A FOUNDATION'S 3: 


PORTFOLIO 


_ year, The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund—a non-profit phil- 
anthropic foundation dedicated to 
“promoting the improvement of 
economic, industrial, civic and 
educational conditions” —— spent 
$528.612 of the income it received 
from investments. 

What types of securities does 
this Fund own? 

Well, the An- 
nual Report disclosed that com- 
mon stocks accounted for 80 per 
cent of all investments at the year- 
end; while preferred stock hold- 
ings accounted for 17.9 per cent 
and bonds for 2.1 per cent. Of the 
67 common stocks in the Fund’s 


recently-issued 


portfolio December 31 last, 60 
were listed on the Stock Exchange. 

The table below shows the 20 
most valuable listed issues held at 
the close of 1955. The big block of 
Federated Department Stores com- 
mon reflects, of course, the fact 
that the Fund was founded by 
ki. A. Filene, founder of a Boston 
store later acquired by Federated. 

Not shown in the table are the 
following common stocks acquired 
in 1955: American Cyanamid. 
American Smelting, Bendix Avia- 
tion. Gulf States Utilities, Life 
Savers. National Steel. Pacific Tel. 
& Tel.. Union Electric and Union 
Oil of California. 





20 ISSUES OWNED BY THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


December 31, 1955 


December 31, 1954 








No. Of Market No. Of Market 

Issue Shares Value Shares Value 
American Gas & Electric ...... 3,000 $ 148,500 3,000 $ 128,250 
American Telephone & Telegraph 2,000 360,750 1,500 262,500 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ... 1,500 220,312 1,000 130,500 
Consumers Power Co. 3,465 169,785 3,300 155,512 
SO eee ree 1,000 231,000 1,000 167,500 
Federated Department Stores 50,000 3,500,000 60,000 3,360,000 
General Electric .............. 3,000 173,250 3,090 140,250 
General Motors ........ 6,300 291,375 2,000 195,750 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass . 2,000 172,000 2,000 143,500 
Mississippi River Fuel 4,000 128,000 2,000 105,000 
Ohio Edison 3,300 169,125 3,300 146,437 
Otis Elevator sci 2,000 153,500 2,000 134,000 
Pacific Gas & Electric 3,000 148,500 3,000 138,000 
Pacific Lighting ....... ee 3,000 118,500 3,000 112,875 
Potomac Electric Power .. 5,500 121,000 5,000 100,000 
Socony Mobil Oil ......... 2,000 129,000 2,000 108,750 
Standard Oil of California 1,575 143,325 1,050 80,850 
Standard Oil (Indiana)..... 3,000 153,000 3,000 144,375 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) . 1,520 231,990 1,500 165,937 
Texas Company ............. 1,500 182,250 1,500 


129,000 
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A MOST 
IMPRESSIVE 
PICTURE 


\ great many investors make a 
hobby of knowing the vital facts 
about One or more corporations. 

How many, though, have even 
the foggiest notion of what an im- 
pressive picture statistics can pre- 
sent when they include all com- 
panies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange having common 
shares outstanding ? 

There are 1,071 such companies. 
and the combined basic statistics 
for all of them—broken up into 
27 industrial classifications — ap- 
pear on the two following pages. 

For approximately 74 per cent 
of the tabled companies, the fig- 
ures—-compiled in the third quar- 
ter of this year—were taken from 
annual reports for the latest calen- 
dar year: the remainder came 
from the latest available fiscal year 
reports. 

High-lights of the two-page table 
might be expressed in the follow- 
ing terms: 

e Total assets of the 1.071 com- 
panies were the equivalent 
of about $90 for every 
man. woman and child in 
the entire world. Asset fig- 
ures represent book values: 
replacement values, of 
course. might be greater. 
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e Aggregate sales or revenues 
of the companies—for one 
year only—were equal to 
over $1,300 for every per- 
son in this country and 
those Americans in the 
Armed Forces overseas. 

e kederal income tax payments 

-again for a single year— 
were larger than total U. S. 
Government expenditures 
during any fiscal year prior 
to 1941, save for World 
War I years 1918 and 1919. 

e Dividend payments on pre- 
ferred and common stocks 

once more in a 12-month 
period only—-were equiva- 
lent to nearly $4.2 million 
for every single year since 
the birth of Christ. 

e Total employes of the 1,051 
domestic companies — ac- 

counted for approximately 

18 per cent of all employed 
people in this country at 
the end of last year. 

From the viewpoint of the in- 
vestor— particularly one concerned 
with income—one of the most en- 
lightening aspects of the table is 
the proportion of earnings after 
taxes and charges paid to share- 
owners in cash dividends. 

For the 27 industrial groups, the 
proportion of a year’s net income 
paid out in cash dividends to own- 
ers of preferred and common stock 
was 50.9 per cent; while the ratio 
for domestic companies only was 
slightly better at 51.7 per cent. 

Utilities were the most generous. 
with a 69.6 per cent dividend pay- 
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out ratio; followed by leather & 
leather products, 67.6 per cent: 
and electrical equipment compa- 
nies, 63.7 per cent. At the other 
extreme, foreign companies paid 
out only 35.7 per cent of net to 


As the table shows, utilities were 
the largest group, with 107 compa- 
nies. Machinery & metals num- 
bered 106; while chemicals were 
third, with 85. The smallest group 
consisted of only 6 farm machin- 


preferred and common stockhold- ery companies; followed by five | 
ers: rubber companies disbursed — industrial groups with 9 companies 
36.8 per cent; and office equip- each-—leather & leather products, 


ment companies paid 37.1 per cent. office equipment, real estate, rub- 





A BASIC PICTURE OF 1,071 COMPANIES LISTED ON THE N. Y. STOCK EX( 

OR FISCAL YEAR — DOLLAR FIGURES ARE IN MI 

No. of Companies 
and 





Total Sales or 

Industry Assets Revenues 

a, ee ne $ 3,502 $ 8,082 
ZS PPMAOMED oo ccic ic ccccimeevecnrads 2,564 3,674 
Oe ee ee ee 14,380 28,770 
We AE WORD: ib 5 ni ces ce eiecanetarinas 2517 3,224 
Be “CUBANO bake die a cia idiewewedenwes 14,108 15,837 
26 Electrical Equipment .............. 5,214 7,590 
G Ferm Mechinety «ow. ic is ccc cceccces 2,135 2,325 
ee ee ee 8,557 896 
70 Food Products & Beverages ...... os iag ah 7,786 17,923 
9 Leather & Leather Products.......... ; 508 973 
106 Machinery & Metals ................ 7,094 10,070 
MN, ising ite edie toi ea mee dhe wens 6,321 5,787 
9 Office Equipment . 1,229 1,370 
40 Paper & Publishing ............ 3,771 4,308 
48 Petroleum & Natural Gas 29,422 24,697 
79 Railroad & RR Equipment. 27,974 10,482 
9 Real Estate ................... 555 274 
re 8,125 19,645 
a ee rere ee 2,809 4,672 
9 Shipbuilding & Operating ............ 803 1,164 
eM Oe WON 6osS ee sc dca scan ees 11,483 13,421 
Me OI en is hase arpn e e'ba a dren rd co oe 3,489 3,938 
a ern 2,594 3,351 
WO WORN a oni otk eo cersmacseps ee ees 52,676 15,998 
26 Miscellaneous ..... 2.2.2. .ccccscvees 1,816 2,628 
23 U.S. Companies Oper. Abroad........ 2,534 aa 810 
1,051 Total—U.S. Companies .............. $223,966 $211,909 
20 Foreign Companies ................. 10,207 _— 8,491 
os Mo | Sa $234,173 $220,400 


* On Common and Preferred Stocks. 
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N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE AT THE CLOSE OF THE LATEST AVAILABLE CALENDAR 


ber and shipbuilding & operating. 

The three leading groups of 
listed companies in each of several 
other respects were: 

Total assets—utilities, petrole- 
um & natural gas and railroads 
\ railroad equipment. 

Sales or revenues—automotive, 
petroleum & natural gas and retail 
trade. 


Federal income taxes—automo- 
tive, utilities and chemicals. 

Net income after taxes—petro- 
leum & natural gas, utilities and 
automotive. 

Dividend payments — _ utility 
companies, petroleum & natural 
eas and automotive. 

Number of employes—automo- 
tive, utilities and retail trade. 





URES ARE IN MILLIONS; EMPLOYEES IN THOUSANDS 
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Federal Net Income Dividends 

Income After Dividends as Pct. of Est. No. of 
Taxes _ Taxes Paid* Net Income Employes 

$ 348 $ 328 S i227 38.7 563 

152 153 79 51.6 236 

2,330 1,989 944 47.5 1,438 

204 247 Vi? 47.4 168 

1,378 1,580 937 59.3 870 

342 388 247 63.7 634 

118 124 66 §3.2 151 

133 253 156 61.7 69 

467 497 290 58.4 698 

36 34 23 67.6 106 

546 556 297 53.4 726 

418 614 296 48.2 301 

97 97 36 37.1 158 

329 351 174 49.6 254 

721 270% 1,129 41.6 623 

418 891 412 46.2 1,032 

23 33 17 S15 43 

566 551 323 58.6 1,093 

234 212 78 36.8 330 

45 50 21 42.0 103 

1,040 1,070 420 39.3 804 

160 171 85 49.7 313 

178 165 101 61.2 74 

1,788 2,068 1,440 69.6 1,252 

127 124 56 45.2 146 

1 13 108 68 63.0 244 

$12,311 $15,365 $7,939 $1.7 12,429 

—. 756 ___270 35.7 495 

$12,361 $16,121 $8,209 50.9 12,924 
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HAT distinction is shared by 
Abbott Laboratories and Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co.? 
These corporations—and 
277 others—appear in a new edi- 
tion of “Investment Facts,” citing 
all “Big Board” companies whose 
common stocks have paid cash 
dividends every 3 months without 
fail for 20 years to nearly a century. 
Of the 279 common stocks in 
the pamphlet: 


two 


e 88 have paid dividends every 
quarter for 20 to 25 years. 

e 83 every quarter for 25 to 
35 years, 

e 72 every quarter for 35 to 
50. years. 

e 36 every quarter for 50 to 
92 years. 


-with 
an unbroken quarterly payment 
record extending back to 1864, 
when the war between the states 
is the individual lead- 
er. But, 20 others haven’t missed 
a quarterly payment since before 
the Twentieth Century began. 
Published recently by members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
the new “Investment Facts” con- 
tains, for each of the 279 stocks. 


American News common 


Was raging 
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80 to 369 
CONSECUTIVE 
? DIVIDENDS 


the year that the unbroken quar- 
terly payment record began, cash 
dividends paid per share in recent 
periods, market price and yield. 

As might be expected, the stal- 
wart common stocks show a va- 
riety of yields—or return on in- 
vestment—ranging from less than 
1 to more than 8 per cent. 

However, at the middle of last 
month the median yield for all 279 
stocks was 4.9 per cent. In other 
words, the number of issues show- 
ing a greater return than that fig- 
ure was matched by the number 
showing a smaller return. 


Largest Group 


The most issues falling into any 
one group was 80 stocks in the 2 
to 4 per cent yield bracket. And. 
74 yielded 5.1 to 6 per cent; 60 re- 
turned 4.1 to 5 per cent; and 43 
vielded 6.1 to 7 per cent. 

Eight yielded under 2 per cent: 
9 yielded 7.1 per cent or over. 

The reader should bear in mind, 
of course, that past dividends are 
no guarantee at all of what future 
payments, if any, will be. 

Copies of “Investment Facts” 
are available at no cost from Stock 
Exchange members. 
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A NEW LOOK > 
IN THE FURNITURE 
INDUSTRY 


By D. L. KROEHLER 


President and Chairman, Kroehler Mfg. Co. 


ANOTHER record breaking year 
A is shaping up for the furni- 
ture industry. Shipments of house- 
hold furniture and bedding prod- 
ucts during 1956 are expected to 
reach a peak of $2,600.000.000 
an 8 per cent gain over the indus- 
try’s best year in 1955, 

The healthy state of the industry 
is. of course, part of the general 
picture of a healthy United States 
economy. 


TV Influence 
But the steadily increasing vol- 
ume of furniture shipments is not 
only a reflection of national pros- 
perity. Renewed interest in the 
home, thanks largely to television, 
has provided a need for speedier 

replacement of furniture. 
In addition, the industry has 
learned how to glamorize a house- 
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hold necessity whose basic role has 
remained unchanged since the 
Egyptians designed the first chair. 

Certainly the furniture indus- 
iry’s recent growth pattern is an 
interesting reflection of the impact 
of modern design, modern produc- 
tion, and modern marketing tech- 
niques. 


Machine Production 


Traditionally, furniture-making 
was dependent on the skill of the 
artisan who worked long hours 
carving and upholstering for a 
select group of customers. With 
the invention of a few simple ma- 
chines during the 19th Century. 
furniture production was mecha- 
nized to some extent. 

But the bulk of the business was 
done by small firms located near 
the source of the raw materials 
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4 D. 





L. Kroehler was born 54 years ago in 
Naperville, Illinois, where the firm he now 
heads was founded by his father. After attend- 
ing the University of Illinois, Mr. Kroehler 
went to work for Kroehler Mfg. in 1922 as a 
mill machine operator. 

He was elected President of Kroehler Mfg. 
in 1938. Since that time the company’s facili- 
ties and sales have been expanded to the point 
where last year’s shipments established a new 


high record in the amount of $76,000,000. 

Kroehler Mfg. Co., which became publicly-held in July, 1955, and 
was listed on the Stock Exchange four months later, has 15 plants in 
this country and Canada and is building two new ones. 

Mr. Kroehler is a director of the National Boulevard Bank of Chi- 
-ago and the Templeton Kenly Company of Broadview, Illinois. 





they needed, such as lumber and 
cotton, or close to the large con- 
sumer markets. 

Most 


made, 


furniture custom 
and the mass market so 
skillfully tapped by the appliance 
and automotive makers was not 
considered profitable by the ma- 
jority of the furniture manufac- 
turers. 

When it was formed in 1893, 
Kroehler Mfg. Co. was one of the 
few companies in the field which 
did aim to satisfy the average 


was 


housewife with 


produced furniture. 


(American mass- 


Only Two Colors 


Uniform production at all plants 
and national advertising for Kroeh- 
ler products were set up before 
1920. But upholstered furniture 
was available ready-made in only 
two colors and the styling was 
stereotyped. 

The main interest of the younger 
generation then was to get out of 
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the house, not to beautify it. It 
was the renewed interest in making 
the house a home that spurred the 
industry to new activity ten years 
ago. 

A vast range of styles were made 
available for the consumer to 
choose from. Upholstery fabrics 
were brightened with unusual new 
textures and a rainbow of colors. 


Better Demand 


New home furnishings became 
exciting to buy, and the consumer’s 
preferences were soon reflected in 
a rapid upswing of demand. Home 
building, coupled with the necessi- 
ties of the television age, all helped 
spur Creative marketing 
techniques were introduced to keep 
interest at a peak. 

Today, the mass market occu- 
pies the attention of more and 
more manufacturers who are im- 
proving production techniques and 
creating new styles and better ways 
to merchandise them. 


sales. 
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Upholsterers at work. 


Competition is keen. The indus- 
try includes some 3.015 companies. 
each vying for a share of the mar- 
ket. Only 18 per cent of these firms 
have an annual volume of $1.000.- 
000 or more, and 49 per cent re- 
port shipments of $200,000 or less. 
Kroehler, largest furniture manu- 
facturer in the world. did a volume 
of over $76,000,000 in 1955. vet 
its sales account for only 8 
cent of the upholstered furniture 
produced in the United States. 

For us. as for other furniture 
manufacturers, capturing a larger 


per 


share of the market means a vast 
expansion of facilities. 

\lthough a $7,000,000 appropri- 
ation for the expansion of Kroeh- 
ler’s facilities in 1956 and 1957 
will give the company a shipment 
potential of $100,000,000 annually, 
we do not anticipate that this in- 
crease will appreciably change the 
percentage of the total) market 
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which we sell. We are keeping pace 
with demand, but a gain in com- 
petitive advantage must come with 
still further expansion moves. This 
situation is true of hundreds of 
firms in the industry, which are 
expanding as rapidly as is eco- 
nomically sound. 

This growth potential for indi- 
vidual companies, as well as for 
the industry itself, is only one of 
the many facets of the furniture 
business which are both unique 
and interesting. 


Style Influence 

Like men’s and women’s fash- 
ions, furniture is both a necessity 
and a product dependent on style. 
Both suffer from the menace of the 
copyist. However, the situation in 
home furnishings, particularly as it 
affects large manufacturers, is not 
quite as serious as it is in fashion. 
The manufacturer with franchised 
dealers is in a much better position 
to command the respect and the 
attention of the retailer. 

While home furnishings is a 
fashion industry in the sense that 
it depends on changing styles to 
create obsolescence. it bends less 
to whimsy than ready-to-wear. 

Trends in home furnishings are 


Automatic Pillow-stuffer 


C4 ‘ a 



















Cutting upholstery. 


slow to develop, and thus are easily 
watched and gauged by the manu- 
facturer. Since it’s important for 
the manufacturer to know what 
people want to buy, it is vital that 
all facts and figures are available 
on merchandise that is selling. 
After a busy market period, it is 
now possible to compute exactly 
what styles, what colors and fab- 
rics are most popular. This type of 
calculating takes the guess work 
out of production scheduling and 
eliminates inventories of merchan- 
dise that cannot be sold. 
Furniture has its heavy industry 
side too. Unlike ready-to-wear, it 
must be durable. strides 
have recently been made in con- 
struction technique, so that today 
our furniture is better made than 
it has ever been before. Standard 
assembly line techniques are help- 
ing to assure a uniformly good 
product. Staffs of engineers and 
designers work hand in hand to 
improve the product we now pro- 


Great 


duce. 
But the furniture manufacturer 


knows that today he must do more 
than make a product and sell it to 
the retailer. He must also help the 
retailer sell it to the consumer. 

An increase in wholesale furni- 
ture trade exhibits from two to four 
a year, more national advertising. 
more creative selling techniques 
are all evidence of the way in 
which the manufacturer is working 
with the dealer to level the tradi- 
tional peaks and valleys in the sell- 
ing season. 


Bigger Business 


An old, stable industry, home 
furnishings is now a bigger busi- 
ness than it has ever been in its 
history. Its new designs are re- 
ported by magazines and news- 
papers from coast to coast. 





The Finished Product 


The housewife no longer looks 
at her furniture as a lifetime in- 
vestment, but as a style-wise prod- 
uct she can replace when the need 
or the desire arises. 

The future is bright, for the 
American home and the manufac- 
turer who is keeping it both fash- 
ionable and comfortable. 
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REVLON 
COMMON 


ON TRADING 


MERICAN companies sold more 
A than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of cosmetics to women 
in this country and abroad last 
year. Of this vast sum, Revlon, 
Inc.. said to be the largest manu- 
facturer of cosmetics in the world, 
accounted for more than a fifth. 

Revlon’s 2,676,800 shares of 
$l-par value common stock (ticker 
symbol: REV) were listed on the 
Stock Exchange early this month. 


Started In 1932 


This company has made big 
strides since beginning as a small 
partnership to make nail enamel in 
1932. Contrasted to the few stand- 
ard colors formerly marketed, it 
developed nail polishes in a wide 
variety of colors. In 1938, manu- 
facturing of lipsticks was begun, 
and, in the early 1950s, liquid and 
compact make-ups, lipstick cases, 
hair sprays, skin lotions, suntan 
lotions and manicure and pedicure 
instrument products were added. 

The cosmetics business in gen- 
eral, and Revlon in particular, are 
staunch advocates of extensive 
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product advertising. During the 
first half of 1956, Revlon spent 
over $7.4 million on advertising 
and promotion. A user of all major 
media, it is best known for its 
sponsorship of two television pro- 
grams—“The $64,000 Question” 
and “The $64,000 Challenge.” 
New Jersey Plants 

Manufacturing is done in two 
New Jersey plants, and a research 
laboratory is operated in New 
York City. Overseas plants are in 
Britain, Cuba and Mexico. 

Revlon’s 1955 sales of $51.- 
646,000 reached a new record, as 
did net income of $3,656,000, or 
$1.37 per common share on the 
basis of present capitalization. For 
the first nine months of this year. 
sales spurted to $61,359,000 and 
net income to $5.986.000, or $2.24 
a common share. 

Through October 3, the com- 
pany’s some 5,000 common share- 
owners received 89 cents a share 
in cash dividends this year, ad- 
justed to present capitalization. 
Comparisons with previous years. 
the company says, are unavailable 
because of capital changes. 








WHAT PRICE 
EARNINGS? 


By SHELBY CULLOM Davis 


ry\Hk common stocks which are 

bought and sold on the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
are really ideas of values, not the 
steel or locomotives or turbines or 
And _ the 
prices people are willing to pay for 
these values are arrived at entirely 
through the mental, or thinking. 


process. 


factories themselves. 


How some of these prices come 
about may appear as mysterious 
Alfred Hitchcock thriller. 


There may seem no rhyme nor rea- 


as an 


son why people should pay, say. 
17 times earnings for a share in 
one industrial property (Interna- 
tional Machines) and 
only 9 times earnings for a share 
in another (Bethlehem Steel). 


Business 


Investors Decide 


Yet that is exactly what inves- 
tors have been doing in recent mar- 
kets. 

Why? 

In the first place, why talk about 
price-times-earnings? Why bring 
that up? Earnings are the lifeblood 
of enterprise. Only out of earnings 
can dividends. a return to the in- 
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vestor for the use of his money, be 
paid. Therefore to most profes- 
sional investors the yardstick— 
price-times-earnings—is a handy 
one. It relates the price you are 
heing asked to pay to the earnings 
which the property generates. 
Properties—-or common stocks 
are therefore judged as too high or 
too low in relation to earnings. 


Half the Story 


sut that is only half the story. If 
it were that simple to judge stocks, 
only by price-times-earnings, all 
one would need to become rich 
would be a junior statistician with 
a sharp pencil who looked up each 
stock’s per share earnings and then 
divided this figure into the price 
at which the stock was selling in 
order to arrive at the price-times- 
earnings ratio. But the road to 
riches in Wall Street is not that 
simple. 

Growth, for example, must be 
considered. Growth has become all 
important in recent markets, some- 
thing investors constantly search 
for like Ponce de Leon and _ his 
fountain of youth. 
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A resident of Tarrytown, New York, Shelby 
Cullom Davis is managing partner of a well 
known member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Including predecessors, this firm 
is said to be the oldest specialist in insurance 
stocks in this country. 

Mr. Davis has served as President of the 
New York Society of Financial Analysts, and 
is currently President of the National Federa- 
tion of Financial Analysts Societies. At one 
time, he was President of the Sons of the Rev- 
olution in the State of New York. 


A Princeton graduate, Mr. Davis holds the degree of Docteur es 
Sciences Politiques from the University of Geneva (Switzerland). 





Cherchez growth, has been the 
slogan—and investors have been 
willing to pay a higher price- 
times-earnings ratio for growing 
companies. The faster the growth, 
the higher price-times-earnings ra- 
tio—until stocks such as Inter- 
national Business Machines sold 
recently as high as 47 times earn- 
ings. The fabulous Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing sold at 32 
times earnings. Aluminum Compa- 
ny, National Lead, Minneapolis 
Honeywell and Corning Glass sold 
at 27 times earnings. Dow Chemi- 
cal sold at 30 times earnings. Gen- 
eral Electric, Scott Paper, Union 
Carbide sold at 25-26 times earn- 


ings, 


Hard To Explain 


(nd yet such stalwarts as Socony 
Mobil. General Motors. Kennecott 
Copper. U. S. Gypsum, Texas 
Company, Standard Oil of Indiana 
sold at only 11-14 times earnings. 
What explains this seeming contra- 
diction? Are investors just “crazy 
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mixed up kids” or is there some 
real reason and rhyme? 

The latter is true. Reason has 
prevailed—and it comes down 
mainly to growth. The companies 
selling at the high price-times- 
earnings ratio generally are those 
growing the fastest, in sales and 
profits. Therefore investors, look- 
ing into the future, are willing to 
pay more for them; are willing to 
discount the future by paying a 
higher price in the present. They 
are. in effect, willing to buy 1960 
earnings today in order to “get in” 
on the growth of earnings between 
1960 and 1965 or thereabouts. 


Other Reasons 


If growth is an important reason 
for the differences in price-times- 
earnings ratio, there are other rea- 
sons as well. Accounting differ- 
ences, for example. In the oil in- 
dustry the exploration companies 
Amerada, Seaboard and Conti- 
nental can sell at 26-30 times earn- 
ings while such proven favorites as 
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Socony, Texas, Standard Oil of 
Indiana, Gulf, and Standard Oil of 
New Jersey sell at only 11-14 times 
earnings. 

Do investors think only half as 
much of the latter as the former? 
Not at all. The earnings of the ex- 
ploration companies—that is com- 
panies engaged largely in finding 
new oil fields—charge their drill- 
ing and exploration costs directly 
to current income, thus penalizing 
current earnings by the amount of 
exploration and drilling done dur- 
ing that particular year. Further- 
more, the oil which these compa- 
nies find is not immediately re- 
flected in their income accounts. 
It is “oil in the bank.” held for 
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future 


future income and use. 

Therefore investors are willing 
io pay more for these stocks even 
though their earnings have not 
been immediately augmented. 

It is in the price-times-earnings 
ratio that the hopes and fears for 
the future of the particular indus- 


try or company are mirrored. But 
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the price-times-earnings ratio has 
an even broader significance. It is 
a symbol of the hopes and fears of 
investors for the future of the coun- 
try itself. When investors are opti- 
mistic, they are willing to pay more 
for their securities. 

In 1929, the average price-times- 
earnings ratio climbed to 19. Then 
came the depression and the war 
—until during the 1940’s, after so 
many false starts toward prosperi- 
ty, the price-times-earnings ratio 
dropped to as low as 7. Recently 
stocks generally have been selling 
at 13-14 times earnings, or about 
half way in between. 

Such a price-times-earnings ra- 
tio today seems adequately to 
measure the way investors feel 
optimistic yet cautious. Most of the 
Government economists and indus- 
trial leaders predict a 40-50 per 
cent rise in national income over 
the next decade. But this rosy out- 
look has not caused people to toss 
their hats in the air and go over- 
board in appraising 
stocks. 


common 


Reasonable Ratios 


Sensible perhaps overly conser- 
vative, price-times-earnings ratios 
have prevailed. 

As confidence in America’s fu- 
ture becomes more deepseated, it 
is not difficult to visualize the price- 
times-earnings ratio ascending in 
the future. 

You remember this: as 
America feels about its future, so 
will rise or fall the price-times- 
earnings ratio. 


can 
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Investors. Too. 
Get Christmas 
Bonuses! 


MAE SENSE RSE 


As is well known. many business- 
£*% es pay their employes a Christ- 
perhaps two or three 
weeks salary. 


mas bonus 


Do investors ever get a Christ- 
mas bonus? 

Although dividend checks from 
labeled. 


some Common shareowners prob- 


corporations arent so 


ably regard it as a bonus when the 
pre-Christmas dividend check they 
receive is larger than the one 
which arrived 12 months earlier. 

This December at least. it isn’t 
difficult to compile a list of com- 
mon stocks paying larger divi- 
dends than in the final month of 
1955. 

The table below. for instance. 
cites 20 common stocks—selected 
pretty much at random—which are 
paving larger pre-Christmas divi- 
dends than was the case last year. 

All of the payments will reach 
shareowners by December 20 at 
the latest. 





DIVIDENDS-BEFORE-CHRISTMAS COMMON STOCKS 


Cash Dividend Payments Per Share In December 





Issues 1956 
Air Reduction Co., Inc. .... $0.50 
Aluminium, Ltd. ........... 0.60 
American Tobacco Co. ...... 1.00 
Armco Steel Corp. ......... 0.75 
Associated Dry Gents Corp... 0.50 
Atlas Powder Company...... 0.90 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ...... 2.00 
Brown Shoe Co., Inc. ...... 0.55 
Central Illinois Pub. Serv..... 0.40 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co... 1.00 
Continental Can Co., Inc. .. 0.45 
eS eee 0.50 
Harbison-Walker Refractories. 0.70 
Ilinois Central RR Co. ..... 1.00 
National Dairy Products .... 0.45 
Newmont Mining Corp. ..... 1.904 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ...... 0.43 
Southern Natural Gas Co. .. 0.50 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 0.75 
Union Tank Car Co. ........ 0.40 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


1955 1954 1953 1952. 
$0.45 $0.35 $0.35 $0.35 
0.55 0.50 0.50 0.50 
0.85 0.85 0.75 0.75 
0.60 0.38 a 0.38 a 0.38 a 
0.45 0.40 0.40 0.40 
0.80 0.60 0.80 0.80 
1.75 1.25 1.00 1.00 
0.400 0.404 0.30 a 0.304 
0.35 0.39 0.30 0.30 
0.88 0.75 0.75 0.75 
0.384 0.38 a 0.304 0.254 
0.45 0.45 0.45 0.40 
0.63 0.50 0.49 4 0.48 a 
0.88 0.63 0.63 a 0.50 a 
0.40 0.40 0.38 4 0.38 a 
1.43 4 0.48 a 0.48 a 0.954 
0.38 a 0.33 a 0.33 4 0.30 a 
0.45 0.40 0.35 0.35 
0.65 0.65 0.50 0.50 
0.38 0.38 0.38 4 0.33 a 
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CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1075 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED NOVEMBER 15, 1956 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES PRICE CHANGE 


10% & OVER 


8 TO 10% 





6 TO 8 % 








4 TO 6 % 


2 T0 4% 





THAN 2 % 








65 Mh Y/f/ 
NO CHANGE 
LLLLLLLLLLL 














DOWN LESS THAN 2 % 


270 4% 


4 TO 6% 


6 TO 8% 





8 TO 10 %o 


10 % & OVER 


DOW- JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 90- STOCK INDEX 
172.99 ocT, 15 372.1 
170,08 NOV. 15 363.0 

- 1.7% CHANGE — 2.4 % 








